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BDWAKD 4ND LUCY DISCUSS THEIR FUTURE PROSPRCTS. 


THE STORY OF A CLEVER YOUNG 
MAN. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tuk first failure in old Allen’s prediction occurred 
in about two months after his son’s marriage, 
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when he died, before even the dawn of that 
greatness which he had so fondly promised him- 
self to behold. But he carried his hope with 
him to the grave. 
right soon. What could you expect, he would say, 


He was sure all would be 
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fromm a youth of twenty-one, just married P He 
had got, at any rate, a good and sensible wife, 
and that was a great point gained in a young 
man’s history. Lucy was ull that any one could 
look for. 

The old man spoke truly enough when he gave 
this testimony to the worth of his daughter-in-law. 
She was all that Edward had looked for, and much 
more. He had looked but for a gentle and affec- 
tionate companion, one whose agreeable person 
and engaging manners should reflect credit on his 
taste and give attraction to his home; but he had 
unwittingly chosen one who was capable, would he 
but have. permitted her, of directing his course 
through time, and guiding his footsteps to immor- 
tality. 

Poor Lucy! she soon experienced that her good 
sense had for the while forsaken her when she had 
resolved on giving her hand to Edward Allen. 
Not that she ever framed her feelings into such a 
distinct and tangible shape as for one moment to 
regret that she had united her destiny to his. But 
trials began; fears and perplexities beset her; and 
she had need to call up all her native strength of 
mind, with all the power of those higher principles 


with which that mind had been pe rvaded, to enable | 


her to wait patiently the result. 


The young couple had but just siltieel from a | 
round of visits to several friends in a distant shire, | 


when Edward’s father died. This was quite a 
sufficient excuse, he thought—and, indeed, said— 
for putting off a while that “forward and more 
decided step in his medical career’? which he had 
promised himself at this time to take. His father’s 
affairs had all to be looked into and settled ; his 
mother’s comfort to be provided for; and before 


he took any step, it was well he should know the | 
exact amount of the resources upon which he had | 


to draw. This was all well; and Lucy rejoiced in 
tokens of prudence so unexpected. ‘The examina- 
tion of the affairs was concluded, and it was ascer- 


tained that, over and above a yearly property of 


something more than two hundred and_ fifty 
pounds, the old couple had by frugal living 
gathered together a few hundreds, which were 
safely invested. Mrs. Allen was to live with her 
son and daughter, and to have forty pounds a-year 
of her own beside, while she lived. 

Lucy remained with her father until all arrange- 
ments were concluded, and then accompanied her 


husband to the residence which was now his own. | 


Here the young wife’s trials almost immediately 
began, in the scarcely suppressed jealousy of the 
querulous old woman, who, though confined by 
paralysis to her easy chair, unless when assisted to 
leave it, muttered continually of no longer being 
mistress in her own house, of being counted a 
stranger at her own fireside, of never being con- 
sulted now about anything, of being in the way 
of new comers, of everybody being tired of her, 
and a thousand similar complaints, all which Lucey 


bore with imperturbable temper, seeming: to have | 


her tenderness and sympathy but the more called 
forth, the more unreasonable Mrs. Allen became. 
There was no time, however, to ascertain whether 
the subduing power of love might not gain the 
victory here, as it does in almost every case. Three 
months after Richard Allen was laid in his grave, 
his wife was laid beside him, and Edward and 





Lucy remained the sole occupants of Old Gran; 0 
arm. 

While Lucy had been sojourning with her own 
family, after the wedding tour was over, she had 
induced her husband to promise her father that, so 
soon as business was quite completed, he would 
come and consult with him as to the steps that 
were next to be taken with a view to his becoming 
a physician. From day to day, after there re- 
mained no more business to be tulked of, or thought | 
of, or worried over, he had, on one pretext or | 
j another, put off the periurmauce of his promise; | 
after which came his mother’s death, causing 
another delay. As in this case, however, scarcely 
‘any business had to be attended to, Luey hoped 
every day to hear from him that he was about to 
keep his appointment. She waited in vain, and 
at last became so uneasy that she resolved to take | 
the earliest opportunity for reminding him of his | 
promise. The next evening, as they were walking 
over some low, heath-covered hills that bounded 
their farm on one side, and from which they could || 
look down on the old ivied Grange, nestling among | 
aged trees, they came to an oak tree, whose 
; gnarled root offered a commodious scat. 

“We may rest ourselves here, Lucy,” said 
Edward, “ and survey our vast domain,” he ad led, 
laughing. “It looks pretty there, does it not ?’ | 

“ Very,” replied Lucy ; “it seems quite a pity | 
to leave it just now.” i} 

“Leave it! How leave it ?—when leave it a | 
for what leave it? What do you mean, Lucey ?’ i] 

“Oh! I only mean w hen you go to the tical | 
college,” answered Lucy ; “and I am to go with i 
| 
| 
} 




















































you, you know.” 
“Yes, yes; I had forgotten.” And Hdward | 

| 

| 








began to whistle. 
“When do you intend to go to father, Edward, 
to consult him about where you had best enter ?” 
“Why, Lucy, what a hurry you are in! Really || 
a man must have time to breathe. Consider what | 
painful interruptions we have had ever since our 
marriage—scareely time yet to realize our nee 
position. I thought you yourself would like a 
little quiet.” {I 
“Oh, yes, indeed, dear; but we may hope our- 
interruptions are over now; and as we shall not be 
separated when you go ta college, is it well to be || 
putting off from month to month what has tobe | 
ti 
| 
' 
| 





















‘ done at last ?” 





Lucy was uot the least possible of a positive 
woman. She never said to her husband, her 
father, or even her brother, “It is not well ;” but i 
always, modestly, “Is it well?” Hadshe spoken || 
| positively, or in a tone of dictation, Edward might || 
have answered her shortly enough; but he was -| 
unable to resist her gentleness, and replied affee- | 
tionately, though with some hesitation, “Well, | 
; you see, Lucey darling, I don’t know how it is; 
but—but—in fact I begin to find the medical pro- 
fession would not suit me at all. At first I liked 
it. Anatomy is a very delightful study, especially 
the anatomy of the human frame; but then, in the 
practice of surgery and medicine, there are such | 
shocking things to be done. Why, I had to assist — || 
your father in one or two cases, just before our 
Marriage; and, if you will believe me, I did not 
recover it for two or three days. No, I never 
could stand it,” continued Edward, gaining 



















































































courage as he went on; “ ’twould kill me in | 


twelve months.” 
“Oh, I am so sorry for that,” returned Lucy ; 


** for you are so clever, you would be sure to get into | 


repute ; and then father will be so disappointed.” 

“As to that, you know the disappointment 
would be much greater were I to go through my 
course, and not until the end ascertain that I could 
not bear the practice. Besides, you know ‘twill 
be for your father’s benefit. The place could not 
support two medical practitioners, aud I should 
remain in the neighbourhood on account of our 
little property.” 

“ Still, it seems a pity to have all the money you 
spent at father’s quite thrown away.” 


“ Thrown away, indeed !” cried Edward, putting | 


his arm round her, and smiling in her face; “ do 
you count it thrown away? Why, | might never 


have won my little Luey if I had not made myself 


at home in her father’s house. And do you think 
T don’t value her at a thousand times the money ?” 

It was not in woman to be otherwise than 
pleased at such a compliment; and Lucy gave her 
husband an answering smile of love, as she said, 


“Then there is all the money you gave for the | 


books and the instruments.” 

“Oh, as to the books, many of them are such as 
ought to be in every intelligent man’s library. 
The rest will sell for nearly what I gave, and the 
instruments for quite their price. I got them a 
bargain from the maker, and I shall get him to 
take them back. 
made me a special compliment in the charge.” 

* Was he a friend ?” 

“Not he; I had never seen the man before to 
my knowledge.” 

“Then why did he make you a special compli- 
ment ?” 

“Why, Lucy, how can 1 tell? These things 
will occur sometimes without our being able to 
account for them always—at least in a way that 
will satisfy others, perhaps.” 

“ Oh, it would satisfy me,” said Lucy; “and IJ 
think I can account for it easily. He thought 
you looked so clever, that you would be sure to 
make a good use of them; and now he'll be so 
disappointed.’ 

“Ah! that’s nonsense, Lucy,” cried Edward, 
affecting to laugh at her solution of the difficulty, 
while it really gratified him. 
he continued, still laughing, “you women have 
such a sage mode of accounting for things.” 

Lucy laughed too, though the laugh appeared 
against herself. 


* Women always jump to conclusions, you know, | 


Edwards; might it not be better for some men if 
they would, or could, do the same ?” 

“No, my little wife, it would not. If you aim 
at me, I can tell you it would be the worst thing 
in the world for me to come to a conclusion hastily— 
to fasten myself down to a mode of life before I 
had time to ascertain in what way my abilities 
would have fullest scope, and be productive of 
most good.” 

Lucy gave a scarcely audible sigh. “ A phy- 
sician can do a great deal of good, Edward, anong 


the poor; a Christian physician can be doubly | 


useful.” 
“Well, 1 know all that, of course, and, on an 
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He told me at the time, that he | 


* Well, to be sure,” | 
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emergency, I could set a fracture, or bleed, er pre- 
scribe, I suppose, fora good many of ‘ the ills that 
flesh is heir to ;’ but to be at it from morning to 
night, and often from night to morning, I couldn't, 
Lucy. If you love me, say no more about it. 
T can’t be blind or unconscious of the fact that 
I can be whatever I like; why should I be what 
| I loathe 2” 

“But you will soon determine on something, 
dearest P” 

* Certainly I will. Iam determined to resolve 
on something before long. The fact is, there are 
several things presenting themselves, and demand- 
ing deep consideration. In these cases it is always 
‘the more haste, the worse speed.’ But ‘twill all 
be right soon, my little wife, and you shall have 
nothing to complain of.” 

“Oh! I dou’t complain, dear Edward.” 

“No, uo, I know you don’t. Could I look on 
that pretty face, and think I had got a complain- 
ing wife? No, no.” And then he gave her an- 
other caress, to silence her, and, offering his arm, 
they rose and walked toward home. 

It was not that Lucy was unwilling to struggle 
on through life with the man she had chosen, and 
whom she dearly loved, with no more of this 
world’s wealth than they already possessed, and 
| which, in fact, was luxury to the strict economy 

she had been accustomed to in her father’s house. 
It was not this that excited a growing uneasiness in 
| Lucy’s mind, as she saw daily added proofs of 
Edward’s vacillating temper, and the small pro- 
bability there was of his ever fixing himself steadily 
to any pursuit ; but she could not forget her father’s 
| warning proguostics, whose fulfilment seemed al- 
| ready beginning. The very words he had used 
were imprinted on her memory: “ Two or three 
| 


hundred a-year to a man with no purpose, or with 
; @ dozen unsettled purposes, each driving out the 
_ other, is nothing better than prospective poverty— 
a less accelerated ruin.” 
It had been their habit since their marriage to 
spend an afternoon, once every week, at Doctor 
, Jervis’s, and return home in the evening. On 
| every such occasion Lucy had been expecting’, and 
indeed hoping, that her futher would enter upon 
the subject of Edward’s projected academical 
studies, and press him to an immediate prepara- 
tion for their commencement. Although surprised 
that he had as yet been silent, she felt quite sure 
that he would enter upon it soon; but now that 
' her own hopes in that direction were completely 
crushed, she dreaded its introduction, and almost 
| trembled, when left alone with her father, lest he 
should question her as to her husband’s intentions. 
He, however, was still silent—kinder to her, Lucy 
thought, than ever ; but there was a touch of sad- 
ness in the kindness, which communicated itself 
to her own heart. She thought he was not well, 
| and questioned him regarding his health. He was 
| quite well, he said, as well as he could be, having 
| lost her for his daily companion. Lucy looked up 
| in his face. ‘There were tears in his eyes, and hers 
| yan over when she saw that. She hid her face on 
| his bosom, and sobbed. ‘ What is the matter, my 
| darling P” inquired her father, tenderly. 
“Oh! papa, I must tell you; I cannot keep it 
back, evenif I might ; you must know it, Edward, 


| papa, has given up——~” 
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“ All thought of becoming a physician, Lucy. I! 
know it, my dear—that is, I have guessed it; I. 
have concluded it.” 

“ And you said nothing, papa.” 

“ No, my dear, it would have been of no avail. 
It might have irritated him, and it certainly would 
have distressed you. Do you know what his pre- 
sent plan is, or if he has any ?” 

“ T don’t know, papa; I suggested to him——’ 

“Don’t suggest anything to him, my dear. 
Every fresh suggestion only gives speculation a 
new domain in which to run riot. If steady to 
nothing else, he will be faithful in his love to you. 
That I believe, and on that only I rely. Don’t 
reason with him. Let prudence, gentleness, for- 
bearance, meelness, tenderness be your only argu- 
ments. They are those which every right-minded | 
woman finds most efficacious, and none deserve | 
that character better than yourself, Lucy. By the 
use of these, you may win him at last to some 
profitable course of action. If not opposed, he may 
weary of being, like a feather, tossed on every 
breeze ; but all direct opposition will, I fear, only 
confirm the evil.” 

“ But, papa, how came you to guess or conclude 
that he had given up all thoughts of the medical 
profession P” 

“ Well, you see, Lucy, he has of late been under 
my roof in a position less restrained than when 
acting as my paid assistant, and therefore I have 
had opportunity for understanding him better. I 
have diligently marked him, if not for his own 
sake, yet for yours; and I have seen that, with 
regard to the business of this world, in which 
every one must take some part, or else be like a 
drone, if not a wasp, in a hive, he has scarcely on 
any one subject a settled opinion. You cannot 
tell, from the opinion he expresses to-day, what 
his opinion may be to-morrow; nay, you cannot 
tell, from the opinion he expresses with his lips, 
what his opinion really is. Not that he intends 
to deceive you; but in the very act of making 
known his mind, that mind is undergoing a pro- 
cess of change: so that at the close of his state- 
ment he may think perhaps the very opposite of 
what he did at its commencement. You will see, 
therefore, why I advise you to be cautious of sug- 
gesting anything. The simplest suggestion may 
only serve to send his imagination forth on an 
interminable ramble through trackless paths, late- 
ral and collateral—a tour of investigation and 
discovery that ends in nothing. His mind is like 
a kaleidoscope: the introduction of every new idea, 
or even, as it were, the slightest change in the 
position of existing ideas, places everything before 
him in quite a different aspect—more bright, more 
striking at every change, until, dazzled by the 
brilliance of his own imaginings, he forgets that 
his disjointed ideas, separated from any wise and 
steady purpose, are nothing better than a collec- 
_ of straws and tinsel and pebbles and broken 
glass. 

Poor Lucy hung her head and wept again. 

“It is out of no unkindness, either to you or to 
your husband, my child, that I speak thus strongly; 
it is that you may know at once the critical cha- 
racter of the part you have to perform with regard 
tohim. But” Doctor Jervis had been pacing 











the room hurriedly while speaking; he stopped, 





and, laying his hand lovingly on his daughter's 
head, he added, “ you know where to look for wis- 
dom, for courage, and for consolation. Would that 
your father knew as well !” 

“Oh! papa, dear papa,” exclaimed Lucy, start- 
ing up aud flinging her arms round him, “ why 
does he not? ‘ Now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation.’ ”’ 

“ Yes, I know, I know,” responded her father. 
“Leave me now, my child.’’ He embraced her, 
almost straining her to his bosom, and murmur- 
ing, so low that only the sound, not the sense, 
caught her ear, “ May the blessing of the Father 
of the futherless be with you!” 

Was the feeling which prompted the words 
prophetic? He died that night—in his roon— 
alone—in his easy chair—the Bible open on a lit- 
tle table before him—open at the very part to 
which his daughter had referred. Had he found, 
had he embraced the precious truths contained in 
the preceding context? None could tell; but 
they were evidently the last subject of his thoughts, 
and Lucy felt that there was hope in his death. 
She did not ask to know more. 


INTEMPERANCE, CONSIDERED AS A 
DISEASE, 

WueEn all the evils which flow from intemperance 
are taken into account, it must be admitted to be 
the greatest scourge to which the human race is 
exposed; and with this striking difference, that 
whereas in other cases—war, pestilence, or famine, 
for example—we may suffer without being given 
the choice or chance of escape, in this instance the 
evil stalks abroad in the noon-day, destroying on 
every side, involving alike the innocent and the 
guilty, desolating hearts and bosoms, and origi- 
nating miseries, the extent of which can never be 
known in time. 

It is not the least formidable characteristic of 
this vice, that its indulgence not only degrades the 
moral sense, weakening or obliterating all self- 
respect and wholesome dread of the law of opinion, 
but that it leads to physical changes in the organ- 
ism of its victims, the effect of which is almost to 
preclude, after a certain time, all possibility of 
reform. ‘The craving for stimulants, which at first 
was only a sensual indulgence, becomes a morbid 
appetite ; and if the evil be still within reach of 
remedial measures, their result can only be expected 
by treating it as a form of disease, partly mental, 
partly physical, but in which the will and choice 
of the sufferer must be left altogether out of the 
account. So fur as he is concerned, it is but lost 
labour to enforce upon him the utter ruin; in every 
sense of the word, which he is bringing upon him- 
self. He knows all that, as well as any one. There 
may possibly remain, along with this knowledge, 
some lingering desire to save himself from impend- 
ing destruction ; but he is too often completely 
powerless, as a child would be in the hands of a 
giant. It may be torture to think of what he has 
come to, and of what is yet to come; but the secret 
torture of all is to be without that fatal stimulant, 
to which his nervous system has become accus- 
tomed. This he feels that he must have, at any 
cost. 

That it can come to such a pass as this, in a 
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constitution once healthy, is owing to the abuse of | Some years ago a gentleman, of some conse- 


a wonderful conservative principle, with which all 
living nature seems to be endowed. If organized 


being's were not capable of enduring much, and of ' 
encountering much in the way of deleterious in- | 


fluence in every form, destruction of life would 
proceed at a rate disproportioned to the ratio of 
reproduction. As an able physiologist has ob- 


dren ;” and agencies, which are sure to be destruc- 
effects neutralized, by the power of this principle 


of self-adjustment. ‘Thus, if a sober man, of ave- 
rage health, were to adopt the habits of the drunk- 


ard for a season, he would, up to a certain point, | was still some hope of a cure. While in this state 


be able to return to his former condition, and with | 


only a temporary derangement of his health. 
Where that point lies, would depend entirely on 
circumstances : the degree of the excess, the par- 
ticular agent employed, and the constitution of the 
party, would all have their effect ; but that bourne, 
from which there is no return, lies before all who 
persevere. After a time, the nervous system be- 
comes diseased ; the victim can no longer reason 
or think; and, unless the all-powerful grace of 
God be sought and obtained, he must submit to 
the tyranny of the master to whom he has surren- 
dered himself. 

This state of the human constitution is tech- 
nically called “ dipsomania,” or thirst madness ; 
and it is astonishing that a proposal for its le- 
galized treatment, as a form of insanity, should 
only now be made ina tangible shape. This pro- 
position is set forth in a work by Dr. Peddie, of 
Edinburgh,* and merits the serious and anxious 
attention of all who possess the power of influ- 
encing public opinion. 

In bringing our minds to the consideration of 
this important question from a new point of view, 
we must not overlook the fact that the moral tur- 
pitude involved in the preliminary stiges of the 
disease, remains just the same as before. Indeed, 
it will receive additional aggravation, as soon as 
the true nature of the malady, so likely to super- 
vene after vicious indulgence, is thoroughly under- 
stood; but it does not follow from this that the 
miserable dipsomaniac should not become an object 
of solicitude for the philanthropist and Christian 
moralist. The very fact that he has reached the 
lowest depth of his deeradation, holds out the only 
remaining hope of his ultimate restoration to his 
place among rational and responsible beings. In 
this lowest depth the hand of benevolence may 
reach him, and draw him forth; but if kept there, 
his case is hopeless indeed. 

It is so common, among sober and rational per- 
sons, to look upon all cases of confirmed drunken- 
ness as alike presenting the same features of moral 
perversion, that the writer of this paper feels called 
upon to bring forward a case, for the authenticity 
of which he can vouch, and which tends strongly 
to show the general truth of the principle here 
tontended for, while at the same time it holds out 
an awful warning to all who may be yet within 
the limits of reformation in respect of this most 
insidious and dangerous vice. 





* “ Dipsomania, or Drunkenness treated as a Disease.” 
Edinburgh : 1858, 








quence in the place where he resided, had given 
way to the practice of dram-drinking, to such a 
degree that it had completely got the upper hand. 
He was fully conscious of all the evils which such 
a practice brings in its train, and, after many 
struggles with himself, he at length broke off the 


| degrading habit. But, alas! he had already passed 
served, “ Nature runs long accounts with her chil- | 


the boundary line of which we have spoken above ; 


, his nervous system was affected, and his tortures, 


tive in time, are yet resisted, and their injurious brought on by abstinence, were all but insupport- 


able. Still he persevered. A naturally strong and 


| well-regulated mind maintained a fearful struggle, 





and the very fact that it was so, is proof that there 


of suffering—of which few can form an idea but 
those who have endured nervous affliction in some 
of its forms—this gentleman called one day upon 
a friend, who, being somewhat of a naturalist, had 
recently put a viper, or some small specimen of 
the serpent kind, into a jar of brandy, and this 
was now standing on the mantel-shelf of his study. 
The unfortunate dipsomaniac could not help cast- 
ing wistful looks, from time to time, upon this 
jar of the magical liquor, quite, as it would seem, 
forgetful of the fact that it contained a noxious 
and disgusting reptile; until at last, while the 
owner’s back was turned for a moment, he sprang 
upon it like a hungry wolf, drew the cork in an 
instant, and swallowed the brandy to the very 
last drop! 

In this strange fact do we not see a lively 
emblem of what men are doing every day? Is 
the serpent less palpable—we had almost said, less 
visible—in the “flowing bow!” or “cheerful glass” 
of every-day life, when the limits of strict sobriety 
are passed, than it was in this revolting Circean 
draught ? and that a picture is here presented of 
the obliteration of all the ordinary instincts of 
nature, as well as of the recognised distinctions of 
right and wrong, under the influence of this ter- 
rible infatuation ? 

This incident is but the morale of the drunk- 
ard’s case, rendered visible in the form of a strong 
and striking illustration. Certain destruction of 
health and life; impoverishment and ruin of wife 
and children ; the abandonment of all which may 
be supposed to have a value in the eyes of a 
rational being, whether as regards time or eter- 
nity—all is encountered, and would be encoun- 
tered were it a thousand times more formidable in 
fact or in prospect, when once the power of intem- 
perance is fairly established over the souls and 
bodies of its victims. 

It ought, surely, to have an arresting effect, 
when a man considers that there is a recognised 
class of maniacs, rendered so by intemperance, to 
which he may belong if he persevere in his down- 
ward career: while, as before observed, if it come 
to be felt and acted on, that these insane persons 
are fit objects of legislative care and attention, 
upon the same grounds as ciner sufferers from 
insanity are so, this may hold out a hope that 
many who now have no prospect before them but 
an early and a dishonoured grave, might be re- 
stored by proper treatment to moral as well as to 
physical health. 

It is not our province to canvass in this place 
the question before us in its medical aspects, We 
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have no doubt that means may be found, by which 
the insatiable craving for a stimulating regimen, 
which is the characteristic of dipsomania, may be 
got rid of gradually and innocuously, and the 
nervous system of the sufferer brought again into 
a healthy condition. But for this, neither quack 
medicines, nor the moral resolution of the patient 
himself, can be trusted: if done at all, it must be 
done under a regular and enlightened system of 
hospital treatment. 


From this outline, imperfect as it is, our readers | 


may form some idea of the malady which it is 
now desired to bring under the cognisance of the 


Legislature, in a way very different from that | 


which is commonly associated with the “ Laws 
against Drunkenness.” It is the writer’s deep 


conviction that the views put forward by Dr. Peddie | 
are as philanthropic as they are sound in science, | 
and it is his earnest wish to assist in forming public | 


opinion in accordance with them. 
The attempt, were it nothing more, to save 
those who are become incapable of saving them- 


selves, would be a noble one, and well worthy of a | 


Christian state. As a matter of pure benevolence, 


it would deserve our sympathy; but, as the evils | 
of intemperance affect the state at large, by de- | 
priving it of the services of its citizens, and in- 


creasing its burdens in other ways, it is of great 
general importance that, so far as possible, a 
remedy should be found for this monster evil. 
We are not sanguine enough to speak of Dr. 
Peddie’s suggestion as a panacea; but we think 


that, if adopted, it will do good and valuable | 


service.* 


THE SKETCHER IN NORTH WALES. 


CHAPTER I.-—-CHESTER, 


ALTHOUGH Chester is not in Wales, it would bea | 


lamentable oversight on the part of any one bound 
for a pleasure tour in the northern portion of the 
Principality, who should neglect to devote a day 


at least to the inspection of this unique and time- | 


honoured city. Whatever be the taste or the bias 
of the traveller—whether he seck the curious, the 
rare, the antique, or the simply beautiful and pic- 
turesque—he will find abundance of means for his 
gratification, and a long catalogue of subjects, 
each and all of which will well repay the trouble 
of investigation. Chester is now the only walled 
town in Great Britain retaining its solid defences 
in so perfect a condition as to recall vividly to mind 
the period when cities were fortified as a matter of 
course, and the Joyal burghers trusted to their 
strong walls and stout hearts to protect all that was 
dear to them, and arrest the march of an invading 
foe. It is true that the city, in some directions 
stretches far beyond the walls ; but these are yet 
entire in every part, having through the long lapse 
of centuries been carefully repaired and main- 
tained in good condition by the inhabitants. 

On arriving at the railway station, and having 


* We have allowed our intelligent correspondent to ex- 
press his own views upon a novel and interesting public 
question. The subject is one, however, which evidently 
requires further ventilation. Valnable as medical remedies 
are, no one, however fast bound in the chains of this en- 
slaving vice, ought to despair of conquering it, if he asks 
fervently for the strength of the Holy Spirit.—Enrr, 


| refreshed himself after his ride, the visitor cannot 
do better than proceed at once towards the town, 
and, mounting the first flight of steps that shall 
| present itself, make a leisurely circuit and survey 
of the surrounding walls and country. In this 
' ease he will come out on the wall not far from the 
| eathedral church of St. Werburg, a fine old struc- 
ture, the effect of which is somewhat marred by 
' the dirty red sandstone of which it is built, but 
| which shows grandly from this point when its 
massive walls and towers are seen in shadow. The 
building of this cathedral was commenced by 
Edward 1, upon a site which is said to have been 
that of either papal or pagan fame for more than 
a thousand years before ; it was not finished, how- 
ever, until 1492. It suffered sadly from the ico- 
noclasts of Cromwell’s time, but has latterly been 
greatly beautified and enriched. 

Proceeding onwards to the right, a singular and 
most picturesque object rises into view. This is 
an old and rninous tower, though still in tolerable 
preservation, projecting beyond the wall, from 
which it is approached by a stone-fenced flight of 
steps, and based on the solid rock. It overlooks a 
navigable canal, which runs in what appears to 
have been the channel of the old moat, and is a 
branch of the eanal which connects the Mersey 
| with the Dee. This is called the Phoenix Tower, 

and bears the figure of a pheenix on the front 

which faces the town. Over the portal is a tablet 

bearing the following inscription: ‘“ King Charles 
| stood on this tower, September 24th, 1645, and 
saw his army defeated on Rowton Moor.” This 
picturesque relic is probably dear to the men of 
Chester, whose antecedents are mostly loyal, and 
| whose forefathers and (to use a barbarism) fore- 
| mothers, too—if history is to be relied on—stood 
| ont manfully on behalf of the unfortunate Charles, 
only opening their gates to Cromwell when famine 
had done the work which his Ironsides could not 
| accomplish. 

Proceeding further to the westward, we arrive 
at an antique watch-tower, having a lower chamber 
on the level of the walls, and a platform above, 
i accessible by a few steps, from which a wide and 
| most romantic prospect is spread before the view. 
| It is evening as we gaze upon it. Beneath us, to 
| the right, the sluggish canal winds along its bed, 
| channelled in the solid rock. The almost level sun 
| throws his red beams on the mass of dense June 
| foliage that overshadows the gorge, as it curves 
| away in the gloom and is lost to view. In front 
are the suburbs of the town, glittering in the gay 
light, and beyond is spread a glorious landscape of 
intensest verdure, spotted with the mansions of 
the rich and the cots of the poor—the smiling 
homesteads, the waving meadows, the green pas- 
ture slopes, where the flocks are grazing peitce- 
fully— 


“ Forty feeding like one ;” 
while the only sounds are the cawing of the rooks, 
the song of blackbird or lark, and the glad shout 
of infant voices mingled with the rustle of foliage 
as it stirs in answer to the cool breeze. But look 
away and heyond this landseape of living green far 
into the north: there is a panorama of thrice ten 
miles in extent open before you, bounded by the 
far mountain ranges of Wales, showing in the 


westering sunlight like faint and filmy outlines of | 












































majestic forms, which the imagination can hardly ' 


endow with solidity and substance, so shadowy, 
transparent, and phantom-like do they appear. 
And see, in the middle distance—some fifteen or 
twenty miles off or so—there rise a hundred co- 
lumns of dense smoke, which the gleaming sun- 
beam transforms into pillars of fire as it lights 
them up with its red flash, and they glow like 


flame in the lurid haze. These Vuleanic indications | 
are the flaunting banners of the Welsh miners, in 


that region of subterranean industry which skirts 
the mountain-land of ancient bards, on this its 
southern border, in these days of practical facts, 


when the age of iron lords it over the domain of 


song, and we wake “ electric voices from the lyre” 
whose strings stretch over a thousand miles. 


so disposed. This antique edifice once bore the 
name of the Goblin’s Tower, and once was a 


tower; at present it is but the split section of one, | 


the half fronting the town having been taken 
away. These alterations, perhaps rendered neces- 
sary by decay, appear to have been made in 1702, 
during the mayoralty of the Right Honourable 
William Earl of Derby. 

Our progress next is in a southward direction, 


and soon brings us to a couple of towers called re- | 


spectively Bonewaldesthorne’s Tower and the 
Water Tower. They were built in 1322, and were 
in good preservation in Cromwell’s time; but, 
being a special mark for the cannon of the Round- 
heads, they suffered in proportion ; at the present 
time the former, which is the more lofty, serves 
for the exhibition of a camera obscura, and the 


British birds, a series of ancient and modern coins, 
and some trophies from the battle-fields of Inker- 
mann and Alma. 

The next remarkable objects seen from the walls 


further on, we are overlooking the Roodeye, a 
beautiful level meadow, about fowr-score acres in 
extent, with regard to which there is current a 
senseless legend not worth relating. This meadow 
is used for various purposes—for cricket-matches, 


Chester races (known, unhappily, in connection 


are making for a grand agricultural show, which 


will have come off on this spot before these sketches | 


meet the reader's eye. 


of Chester, which was a castle previous to the date 
of the Norman Conquest. It was here that the 
Karl of Derby was condemned to death by the 
Puritans—being subsequently beheaded at Bolton. 


The castle now contains the Assize Court and the | 


County Gaol, and also an armoury with 30,000 


stand of arms. In one of the towers is the powder- | 
magazine, the neighbourhood of which cannot be | 


very soothing to the poor prisoners. Near the 
castle, the waters of the Dee flow past the town, 
and are spanned by Grosvenor Bridge, having a 
single arch two hundred feet in width, said to be 
the largest stone arch in the world. 


At no great distance, the walls overlook the old | in every house in the row; pierce the party walls, 


‘in exploring the city within. 
| Which strikes a stranger is the odd mixture of 
' architectural styles that prevails even in the same 
are the Infirmary and City Gaol; and, a few paces | 


| tentious, and vice versd. 
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Dee Bridge and mills. These, in connection with 
the weirs to the left of the bridge, present a most 
picturesque scene; the weir is of considerable 
height, but at high water during spring tides it is 
not only entircly submerged, but huge rafts of 
timber are floated over the obstruction. The 
bridge is of great antiquity, having been erected 
in 1280 by the citizens, under a peremptory order 
of Edward 1; it has seven arches of irregular size, 
and though it has been deteriorated by modern 
alterations, it still presents a captivating object to 
the sketching tourist. 

Still advancing castward, we have a fine view of 
the winding river, embracing the light suspension 


| bridge which connects the city with the Queen’s 
' Park on the opposite side of the river. 

A little further on, and we are in Pemberton’s | 
Parlour, where we may refresh ourselves, if we are | 


The walls 
here are at a considerable elevation, and we have to 
descend a flight of steps known as the Wishing 
Steps. Soon after passing these, the wall narrows 
to a rather cramped thoroughfare, because a row 
of humble cottages were long ago built on the best 
part of it, and still maintain their ground. Per- 
haps this portion of the wall is not less picturesque 
or characteristic than the rest, but it is evidently 
not, as some parts of the circuit are, a favourite 
promenade with the townspeople—appearing rather 
to be the exclusive property of an humbler class. 
In the above rapid run round the ramparts we 
have necessarily omitted much that was worthy of 
notice, and we feel that we must have failed en- 
tirely in giving an adequate impression of the 
varied character of the scenery presented in this 


_cireuit of less than two miles; but perhaps we 
| have said enough to induce the intending tourist 
' to make the survey for himself, and in that case our 
latter is used as a museum, containing, among | 
other things, a collection of every known variety of 


end will be answered. 

We shall now descend from the wall by the same 
steps which led us up to it, and spend a little time 
The first thing 


street, and the familiarity with which the mean and 
the lowly rub shoulders with the lofty and pre- 
But this odd mixture is 
by no means so anomalous in Chester as it would 
seem elsewhere ; there is something in the atmo- 


| sphere of the place which tends to harmonize 
for military spectacles, and, twice a year, for the | 


discrepancies of this kind, so much so that after 


‘an hour’s ramble the discrepancy strikes you no 
with efforts to put down open-air preaching), | 
While we look over the battlements, preparations 


longer, and you are more than reconciled to it. 
Amid all the indications of a hoar antiquity, which 
meet you at every turn, the most grotesque to the 
Southerner, and certainly the most singular and 


| unaceountable, are what are here called the Rows. 
Further on, and we are in front of the old eastle | 


These we shall endeavonr to describe, and, if pos- 
sible, to put the reader in possession of an adequate 
notion of their construction and uses. 

Imagine, then, a row of houses, say like Cheap- 
side, having the front masonry of their first floors 
taken ont, and the weight of their upper floors 
supported on wooden pillars ornamented with 
earved work. Then transform the front room of 
the first floors into a road-way paved with flags or 
oak: beams, and fenced off from the strect below 
with ornamental balustrades, also of ponderous oak. 
Now male a shop of the back first-floor room, 


| substituting a plate-glass window and door-way in 


place of the wall. Make the same transformations 
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THE hows, IN CUESTER,. 


or rather remove them altogether, and give access 
to the road-way, which would thus be thrown open 
by flights of steps at both ends, and wherever the 
row is broken by a crossing. Do that much, and 
you have an approximation to one of the Chester 
Rows, but only an approximation ; for this is not 
all, nor anything like all. The Rows in Chester 
are a microcosm in themselves; they contain all 
grades of commercial society and all conditions of 
commercial life, from the most prosperous and 
pretentious down to the hardest battler with cir- 
cumstances. One shopkeeper, for instance, will 
sacrifice his lower shop, which opens on a level 
with the roadway, and either close it up or use it 
as a warehouse for unpacked goods; another will 
make it a supplementary shop, a sort of second 
string to his bow; and a third will lease it toa 
trader in a different line of business. Again, one 
shopkeeper will throw the entire area of his part 
of the Row open to the publie; another will erect 
a stall upon it on a level with the top of the 
balustrades, for the sale of cheap goods, old books, 
ready-made shoes, second-hand articles of furni- 
ture, etc. ; and a third will build thereon a kind of 
booth of timber framing, and lease it toa newsman 
or trash seller—the lessee being, perhaps, owner 
of the shop below on the road level. But now 
comes another and a most important consideration. 
The shopkeeper who would do a good business in 
Chester (and here the most thriving businesses are 
carried on in the Rows) must literally sacrifice a 
good part of his house to his shop. Owing to the 





distance of his shop window from the street, and 
owing sometimes, also, to the obstruction of the 
stall or additional shop raised on the roadway, it 
is impossible that light from the street should 
penetrate tc his counter. ‘I'o remedy this defect, 
he has to let in light from above, and that can 
only be done by means of a lantern opening 
through the several floors to the roof of the house, 
and through that as well, after the manner of the 
huge Manchester warehouses, and the Manchester 
houses in London. Thus the back bed-rooms are 
reduced to mere passages, or at most to berths 
like the state cabins of a ship; and unless the 
house be double or built up at the back, the shop 
will be the only decent apartment, with the ex- 
ception of the one or two chambers over the Row. 
This mode of lighting the shops appears, however, 
to be entirely a modern idea, and is confined 
chiefly to those of a peculiar class. 

There has been much speculation as to the 
origin and early history of these Rows. Some 
writers affirm that they were of ancient British 
construction, while others regard them as vestiges 
of Roman dominion in this country. This latter 
opinion derives some support from the fact that 
there is, or lately was, in old Rome a street 
bearing considerable resemblance to the Rows of 
Chester, and that, beneath one portion of these 
Chester Rows, there exists at the present moment 
a Roman bath and lavatory. Nothing, however, 
with regard to their first origin can be ascertained 
with certainty; the only thing that is undeniable 
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concerning them is, that they are very ancient 
and very picturesque. Beneath one of the houses 
there is a crypt of Saxon masonry which dates 
more than a thousand years back, and upon multi- 
tudes of others the handwriting of centuries is 
everywhere unmistakeably legible. 

In walking through the Rows, one sees that 
the inhabitants regard them with a reverent affec- 
tion. When an old house, with its carved front 
and gable towards the street, will last no longer, 
it is taken down and replaced, not by a modern 
shop, but by a new erection in the old style, with 
its Row and gabled front, and neither skill nor 
expense is spared in its construction. There are 
few shops in the kingdom, not excepting London, 
which excel some of these new buildings, either in 
design or execution. 

The advantage of the Rows, as commercial 
thoroughfares, is obvious. As they are always 
under shelter, the pleasant business of shopping 
need not be interfered with by the state of the 
weather; they shade the fair customer from the 
sun and shield her from the rain, and form an 
agreeable promenade at all seasons. It is no 
drawback from this pleasure that they are not 
level—that you are continually going up and 
down; the slight inconvenience this occasions is 
more than compensated by the variety of perspec- 
tive which is the constant result, and, to a stranger, 
the novel scenes which are unfolded at every 
change of level. 

The Rows, as might be expected, present us 


N CHESTER, 

with some of the most remarkable specimens of 
the old houses for which Chester is famous all over 
the world. The most interesting examples of 
these will be found in Watergate Street, leading 
to the ancient port of the city. Here the Rows 
are of an old-world date, and are in some parts so 
low that a man of average height must stoop or 
uncover to pass through them; and the shops, we 
need hardly say, are the reverse of fascinating. 
One capital specimen of the old gable-fronted style 
of building is the house known as God’s Pro- 
vidence House, from the fact of its bearing an 
inscription on the cross-beam, “Gon’s PRovIDENCE 
IS MINE INHERITANCE.” It is said that this was 
the only house in Chester that escaped the plague 
which ravaged the city in 1652, in gratitude for 
which signal deliverance the owner carved the 
above avowal on the front of his dwelling. 

But the gem, the “bright particular star,” 
among all the old houses of Chester, is Bishop 
Lloyd’s House, in Watergate Row, opposite to 
Crook Street. It owes its present name to the 
circumstance of Bishop Lloyd having died in it. 
On one of the panels there is the date 1615, sup- 
posed to commemorate the year of the bishop’s 
death, though tle Bishop Lloyd, author of “The 
Seventy Weeks,” lived to ninety, and died in 1717. 
Whatever the date of 1615 may signify, it can 
scarcely be that of the erection of the building, 
which looks centuries older. This marvellous old 
house is one mass of grotesque carving from the 
apex of the gable down to the very level of the 
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Row, and in point of profusion and eccentricity of 
ornamentation, is unapproached by any other struc- 
ture of the kind we have seen. The lower panels 
are filled with carvings illustrating parts of Old and 
New Testament history, from the Creation to the 
Crucifixion; while the beams, the pillars, the 
brackets, the mouldings—every inch of surface, in 
short, to which the chisel could be consistently 
applied, starts into the resemblance of something 
floral or mosaic, fabulous or grotesque. This 
house, which is the centre one of three, all meriting 
close examination, has been made familiar to the 
lovers of art by the careful drawings of the elder 
Prout, and the multiplied engravings made from 
them. 

Near this famous house, a narrow turning 
bears the name of Puppet Show Entry, which it 
derived from a fearful tragedy enacted here on 
November 5th, 1772. A large room had been opened 
as ® marionette theatre; and while the puppets 
were performing their parts in the presence of a 
large audience, 800 pounds of gunpowder, ware- 
housed in a room below, suddenly blew up with a 
report that shook the whole city like an earthquake, 
killed twenty-three of the party, and wounded 
cighty-three others. The name of the entry per- 
petuates the memory of the disaster. 

A narrow passage leading from the lower part 
of Watergate Street brings us to the Old Palace, 
or Stanley House, which was once the residence of 
the Stanleys of Adderley. This is said to be the 
oldest unmutilated specimen of a timber-built 
house remaining in the city. It bears the date of 
1591, has an aspect of sombre magnificence, both 
within and without, is dignified ond correct in 
taste throughout, and has no claim to the eccentric 
or grotesque. Its unfortunate site adds much to 
its dreariness, and it is likely to be missed by the 
visitor who does not go in search of it. 

Of the public buildings, the institutions, the 


fanes, the relics, the commerce and the manufae- | 


tures of Chester, we have no room here to speak 
at any length, and must refer the reader who is 
desirous of accurate information on these subjects 
to the excellent guide-books, which may be obtained 
from the booksellers of the city. We recommend 
the stranger, however, to pay a visit to the ruins 
of St. John’s Priory, which he will find a most 
picturesque spot, and an interesting study, either 
for artist or antiquarian. 

The biographical reminiscences of Chester are 
not very numerous; among them are traces of 
William Penn, who used to exhort his followers in 
the Old Tennis Court; of the poet Parnell, author 
of “ The Hermit ;” and of Matthew Henry, the re- 
nowned nonconformist commentator, whose bones 
lie in Trinity Church. 

Before leaving Chester, the visitor who has time 
to spare will do well to ride over to Eaton Hall, 
the seat of the Marquis of Westminster, which is 
distant from the city about three and a half miles. 
A ticket for admission may be obtained either at 
the hotels or local booksellers, at a small charge, 
which goes to augment the charitable funds of the 
city. This mansion was first erected from designs 
by Porden, on the site of an old hall built by Van- 
brugh; in 1845, however, the present marquis com- 
menced a series of extensive alterations, which 
have been but lately completed under the superin- 








tendence of Mr. Burn, a London architect. At 
the present moment this noble pile is considered 
the most splendid modern specimen of pointed 
gothic architecture in existence. It covers an 
area of nearly seven hundred fect in length, 
and in its numerous magnificent chambers dis- 
plays, on walls, and floors, and ceilings, all that 
the elaborations of art and industry can accom- 
plish in the production of the most luxurious 
elegance. In the chapel are a series of stained 
glass medallions, illustrating passages of Gospel 


| history, and a fine copy, by Wieser, of Rubens’s 
“ Descent from the Cross.” Among the paintings 


which adorn the mansion are Rubens’s “ Meeting 
of David and Abigail,” some fine works by the late 
Mr. Jackson, R.A., and other specimens of masters, 
ancient and modern. 

Not far from the Hall is the little village of 
Eccleston, one of those model villages of which so 
many have latterly sprung up in various parts of 
the kingdom. It is entirely the property of the 
marquis, and is built on a pet plan. Every house 
is a model of rustic neatness and comfort ; roses 
and woodbines adorn the walls, and shed their 
fragrance around, and a flower-garden and a little 

atch of land are the adjuncts to every dwelling. 

he ocetipiers are tenants at will; but, so long as 
their conduct is marked by honesty, industry, and 
sobriety, they need fear no ejection. The church 
is the beau-ideal of a village sanctuary, and the 
children of the cottagers are educated, if not gra- 
tuitously, at 2 nominal charge in the village 
school, 


BROTHER BUNCE THE MISER. 


| Tux old Grey Friars, or that place which was 


once the abode of the Carthusian monks, though 
situated in the very heart of London, is quite un- 
known to hundreds of thousands who have spent 
the best part of their livesin the metropolis. The 
ancient site is oceupied by an hospital or retreat 
for aged and decayed men, being unmarried or 
widowers, and by a well-endowed school. With 
the latter we have nothing to do, but the hospital 
is the scene of our short narrative. 

An aged man, very thin and shabby in his attire, 
is crossing an open quadrangle, partially flanked 
by cloisters, and looking very like the main court 
of a college at Oxford or Cambridge, and three 
other old men are sitting on the sunny side of this 
quadrangle, basking in the warmth, and looking 
after the pedestrian. 

“ There goes old Bunce,” says one of the trio, 
“ and looking like what he is—the greatest niggard 
in this place.” 

* Ugh !” said one of the party, “ oid Elwes the 
miser was nothing to brother Bunce, nor was 
Betty Boleyne the Canterbury Screw, who stole 
the materials to make her own shroud. Bunce is 
as penurious as the woman who had a garret in 
Cow Cross, and who lived six months upon her 
neighbours’ cats and kittens, and who died at last 
from dining off a stewed rat that had been supping 
on arsenic the night before.” 

““ Brother Drew,” said the third of the party, 
reprovingly, “ I don’t credit your story about cats 
and rat: it is an invention made to fill up the cor- 
ner of a newspaper ; but truly, though Bunce is a 
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quiet man, who does harm to none of us, he is the | the new in-comer, according to his taste or his 
ereatest hunks on this foundation ! we are eighty | means. Bunee let his apartment remain naked as 
brothers.” | he found it, as if scorning the Inxury of carpet or 

“ Eighty! no,” says another old member of the _ matting, window blinds, and all such matters. 
community, “ we are only seventy-nine; for, as | There was certainly no other apartment so void 
the curfew bell ought to have told you, a brother | and desolate as his; but, on entering in possession, 
died the night before last, and his place cannot be | he vowed he would not spend a penny upon it, 
filled up yet a while.” and he kept his vow. ‘There wasa tolerably liberal 

** Well,”’ says Drew, “ let it be seventy-nine; allowance of coal and candle for every member; 
but what I mean to state is, that though most of , but Bunce soon discovered that many of the 
us are poor enough, and many of us put to hard brothers were no economists as to fuel and can- 
shifts, there is not such a grinding, scraping, self- | dle; that they were often under the necessity 
starving man among us as Bunce. If you don’t | of purchasing; and that he might to some profit 
like the story about the cats and the rat, I should | sell his surplus supply, or rather his savings, to 
like to know what Bunce lives on, for he sells | these gentlemen. In winter time, when other 
nearly all the meat and drink he gets from the | brothers commenced burning coal at seven or 
establishment, and has never been seen to buy so eight o'clock, he never lit his own fire until ten 
much as a biscuit or a halfpenny-worth of apples. or eleven; and while they kept theirs burning 
No wonder that he is so thin.” | until ten or eleven at night, his was always extin- 

“ T really believe,” says Drew, “ that he would | gnished by seven in the evening; for bed was the 
sell his own skin if he could find any one to bny | warmest place, and its heat cost nothing, In 
it.” , summer time he scarcely consumed any coal at all, 

“You are talking of Bunce,” says another | for he procured a kettle of such miniature dimen- 
brother, fat and portly, who has come from an! sions that a few sticks would boil the water for his 
opposite side of the court, and whose whole ap- | breakfast. In much the same way he economised 
pearance denotes him to be a man quite innocent . his candles, never lighting one from March to 
of the fault of self-starvation ; ‘he grows a greater _ October, for he could think as well in the dark as 
niggard day by day. Only yesterday he refused | by light; and then in summer time he was always 
me a week’s credit for two-pennyworth of his | in bed before the last gleams of twilight had faded 
pudding. He is a disgrace to the foundation, as away. Thus, of useful articles, old Bunce always 
well as to the memory of our wealthy founder, who | had a supply ; and as he sold at a cheaper rate than 
meant that we should all live like city aldermen. ; the tradespeople outside, and as it was convenient 
I wonder who put him in; I wonder who he is, | to his fellow-lodgers to have the commodities close 
and what he has been.” at hand, he never wanted customers. 

The stout man’s wonder might continue. No- It was much the same with his food and other 
body knew anything about Bunce, who was the | things; by a rigid economy he saved two-thirds 
closest of men, possessing in perfection what a! or more of everything, and sold his savings to those 
Frenchman called “the talent for silence.” He | who were more generous consumers. A substan- 

tial dinner was daily served to the brotherhood in 


’ 


received no letters; or, if he did, they were not | 


directed to Grey Friars; he received no visitors, 


for though he had been ten years an inmate, not a | 


man, woman, or child had ever been seen to come 


the refectory or hall, where the established rule 
was, “ Hat as much as you can, and earry away 
nothing ;” but, in consideration of an organic dis- 


near him or inquire after him. Others of the bro- 
therhood had relations and friends, and were fre- 
quently visited by sisters, daughters, nieces, and 
nephews, but no one from without approached 


order, Bunce, like a few others, was allowed to 

| have his dinner in his own apartment. He had 
| always enough for two old men of moderate appe- 
| tite, but he generally put aside much more than 
Bunce. Like the great majority of the brother- half. Then, three times in the week there was 
hood, he took his four weeks of holiday in August | pudding or pie, which he never touched at all, 
and September, but none knew whither he went, or | finding that in this linc the demand was very 
with whom he passed his time. To the inquisitive, | xetive. There was one brother in particular, with 
svch an inordinate passion for pudding that he 


who soon ceased to ask useless questions, his 
answer had been, that he took the midland circuit. | covld on no account do without it; and this man, 
The brothers were the more intolerant of his | by inimself, was a little fortune to Bunce. ‘The 
habits as they could not sce for whom or for what | miser’s trade system was very simple; he fixed 
he was saving. They set it all down as sheer | his price at a low rate, and sold only for ready 
avarice, and would sometimes ask him whether he | money. He never conjugated the verb “ to give,” 
thought he could carry his money with him into | or the verb “to lend,” or the compound “ to give 
the next world. At such remarks his usual reply | credit,” for he held that the three were synony- 
was merely given by a smile and a shrug of the | mous terms inthe Grey Friars. Moreover, every 
shoulders; but he would sometimes say, that | morning a good loaf of bread, and every other 
every man knew his own affairs best, or that | morning a good pat of butter, were left at each 
every man knew what he best liked to do, and did | brother's room for his breakfast. Bunce scareely 
it if he could. | touched the bread, and never the buiter; and thus 
To each member of this fraternity was allotted | he had two more commodities to dispose of. With 
a room, which sometimes had a eloset, and some- | tea, coffee, sugar, and milk, the brothers had to 
times none. The establishment supplied bed, | supply themselves at their own cost. Our miser 
bedding, a grate, fire-irons and fender, a small | dispensed entirely with coffee and milk, merely 
deal table, and one arm-chair, entirely of wood, | taking one cup of weak tea in the morning, and 
leaving the rest of the furniture to be made up by | sometimes one in the evening. 
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Thus lived Bunce, while many of the brethren 
enjoyed themselves with one another, or with a 
friendly visitor or two, over suppers, hot or cold 
(according to the season), to some one or two of 
which his savings contributed. 

There is also to be mentioned the article beer ; 
to which is to be added the occasional distri- 
bution of wine. Every dinner-time Bunce, like 
the rest, got about a pint of table ale, and this he 
invariably put into the market. If there were no 
customer, he bottled it up in a stone bottle, and a 
little sooner or later it was sure to sell. On 
Founders’ Day every brother was entitled to two 
quarts of brown stout and a pint of wine; and on 
Christmas Day to the same quantity of stout 
without the wine. Every drop of this was sold by 
Bunce to some one or other of his more jovial 
neighbours, and these dealings added materially 
to his annual gains. It ought to be said to his 
credit that the miser, who sold what he might 
have eaten and drunk, would never drink or eat 
at another man’s expense: not, however, that he 
was often asked to do so. 

By degrees Bunce’s room came to be considered 
as a kind of chandler’s shop, or a place where all 
things were sold; for he laid in a stock of paper, 
pens, ink, sealing-wax, tapes, string, shoe-ties, and 
all such little things as the brothers weré fre- 
quently wanting in a hurry; and on these he 
made such small profits as would appear no profits 
at all to any common trader. He mended his own 
clothes, he cobbled his own shoes, and was always 
ready to perform the like offices for any one who 
would pay him a few pence. With Jaundresses he 
had nothing to do; once a week he washed a shirt, 
using his hand-basin for a tub, and dispensing with 
ironing or mangling. But he did nearly every- 
thing for himself, rarely admitting the nurse, who 
had to attend upon him and four or five others, 
into his room, the door of which was for the most 
part kept locked, to be opened only to a customer 
or to some one of the officials. The place was 
called the Miser’s Den, and few rooms could look 
more like one. 

Once in two years a new long cloak, of black 
cloth, was given to every one of the fraternity, 
with the strict obligation that it should be worn 
in chapel, in hall, and whenever a brother had to 
appear in presence of the Master. Generally the 
old gentlemen were not very careful of this gar- 
ment, and gave it away to their nurses, or had 
it cut up into waistcoats and trousers for them- 
selves when they received the new one; but Bro- 
ther Bunce bestowed the most scrupulous atten- 
tion upon his cloak, always folding it up without 
a crease, and covering it with brown paper to pro- 
tect it from dust; and at the end of the two 
years, when it seemed none the worse for wear, it 
disappeared, and no mau knew where. Of course, 
the old man had sold it. 

In addition to the advantages we have enu- 
merated, each brother in the Grey Friars received 
an annual stipend of £26 10s., and on going out 
for the month’s vacation the sum of £2 16s., to 
supply him with the dinners which he could not 
eat in Grey Friars. 

At an early period of Bunce’s residence, reso- 
lutions were voted, by the more aristocratic of the 
poor brothers, that he should be sent to Coventry, 





or cut dead by all who had any pretensions to gen- 
tility ; but it was rather difficult to cut a man who 
never sought their society, and whom they never 
met, except in the chapel or in the quadrangles, 
when he was either going out or coming in, with 
a quick step and eyes bent on the ground; and 
many of the fraternity could not do without his 
commodities. Afterwards some of them accused 
the miser to the authorities—first, of starving 
himself, in a shameful, unchristianly manner ; and, 
secondly, of infringing the rules of the establish- 
ment, by carrying out and selling in the neigh- 
bourhood, part of the food allowed him. But 
the doctor testified that there was no starvation in 
the case; and the officials were determined to 
look over the second offence, or to pretend not to 
credit it. 

There was little doubt that Bunce, when the 
market was dull in-doors (which, however, could 
rarely happen), did carry on a little business some- 
where outside ; his usual garment, apparently made 
“when George the Third was king,” was a long, 
loose greatcoat of many pockets ; and in the lanés 
and alleys, in the neighbourhood of the Grey Friars, 
there was a poor working population, among 
whom a sale could always be found for any cooked 
eatables. But Bunce was so quiet, meek, and sub- 
missive, so strictly observant of all the other rules 
of the place, and so regular in all his habits, that 
the authorities could hardly be otherwise than in- 
dulgent towards him; and the preacher, or head 
chaplain, who at times visited him in his bare cell, 
sitting on the bed for want of a chair, made gene- 
rous allowance for his eccentricities, and was dis- 
posed to favour him. It could scarcely be said 
that all this hard living and abstemiousness short- 
ened his life, for Bunce, who was sixty-eight when 
he joined the community, lived in it a good twelve 
years, and in all that time was rarely on the doc- 
tor’s list, and never for two days together. Many, 
far his juniors, who had eaten and drunk their fill, 
had long preceded him to the grave. 

One fine, sunny, very warm summer afternoon, 
however, when the door and the window of his 
apartment had been left open for the benefit of a 
current of fresh air, he was found dead in his arm- 
chair. A large old prayer-book, open at the 
Litany, lay on the table close at his side, and at a 
short distance from it were an old bible, an odd 
volume of “ Blair’s Sermons,” and a jug of water. 
The doctor was summoned to examine the deceased, 
and the matron of the establishment to look after 
his property, and see it secured for the rightful 
claimant—if any there were. Never was there 
a poorer inventory to make out! The whole stock 
of Bunce’s worldly leavings would not have sold 
for twenty shillings. The nurses, and others as 
well as they, had made quite sure that the miser 
must have had some hiding-place, and that a 
perfect treasure, in gold and bank-notes, must be 
found somewhere in his room. An eager search 
was made in cupboards and lockers. In one 
dark, dusty, cobwebbed corner of the largest enp- 
board, a worsted stocking, evidently stuffed with 
something, attracted attention and excited a 
lively interest ; but on examination it was found 
to contain nothing but another old worsted 
stocking. The searchers, after examining the 
one broken drawer of the table, opened the bible, 
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when they found no bank-notes, but a letter 
thus superscribed:— “To the Rev. , the 
Preacher, to be opened after my death. John 
Bunce.” 





[To be continued. } 


THE HORSE AND HIS DRIVER. 


Amonest the animals which man has taught to 
minister to his comforts and provide for his neces- 
sities, the horse must be regarded as his best and 
noblest servant. Without the picturesque appear- 
ance of the elephant or camel—surpassed by one 
in strength, and by the other in powers of endur- 
ance—our equine companion, for general useful- 
ness, combined with elegance of form and action, 
has no peer. Before railways had superseded most 
other means of land transport, the horse, either 
alone or conjoined with vehicular appliances, fur- 
nished an essential link in the chain of civilization. 
By him alone were communications kept open be- 
tween distant villages and cities. Merchants could 
not close their bargains, friends could not recipro- 
cate tokens of affection without his aid, and life 
and death were not infrequently dependent on his 
speed. Even now, when human ingenuity has 
rendered us less sensible of his value, the horse, 
harnessed to plough or harrow, is the husband- 
man’s indispensable ally. He helps to prepare 
the soil for the seed, and carries to grange and 
homestead the golden recompence at harvest-time. 
In eastern lands he flies with the hooded Arab 
over the sandy desert, or supports the drooping 
traveller through savage passes or by darkling 
streams. Nor does he forsake his master in the 
hour cf peril. When the trumpet sounds, he 
bears the warrior on to death or conquest, and the 
colours of victory are waved over his corse. When 
the “ Great Duke” was borne to “the house ap- 


pointed for all living,” his charger, decked with | 


martial trappings, came foremost in the funereal 
train, and deepened the mournful sentiment with 
which a silent throng regarded that solemn pa- 
geant. A popular divine has beautifully said that 
the upturned eye of the dying horse seems to re- 
proach man, whose fall brought death into the 
world, with loss of Eden, and all our other woe. 
There are few sights more affecting than that 
of an aged war-horse, turned out to pasture, and 
permitted to spend his last days in luxurious idle- 
ness. We remember an old French colonel, who, 
totally blind, used every morning to be led by his 
little grand-daughter to the gate of the paddock 
where his superannuated charger, almost as infirm 
and war-worn as himself, would hobble up to re- 
ceive from his master a handful of corn, accom- 
panied by kind words and caresses. When the 
colonel died, his faithful charger came every morn- 
ing and looked wistfully over the gate, where the 
little girl waited for him, with her little basket of 
bruised oats ; but he did not survive long to enjoy 
his pension. 
_ The horse, when brought under man’s tuition, 
is by no means a hardy animal. He is subject to 
numerous diseases and infirmities, which impair 
his efficiency and value. Not to mention those 
latent maladies, which would only be intelligible 
to readers possessing some veterinary knowledge, 








we may instance a few of the more obvious cases 
of functional disorder which the horse shares in 
common with his rider. The natural colour of the 
inner surface of the eyelids is white. Where it 
is found of a red colour, without any signs of local 
injury—such as tenderness and swelling—it is a 
symptom of inflammatory disease. If, instead of 
red, a yellow tinge predominates, it may be inferred 
that the digestive organs are affected. Everybody 
has noticed this in a man subject to the jaundice ; 
and the same rule applies to the horse. All dis- 
eases of a horse’s eye, except such as proceed from 
accident and local injury, are, generally speaking, 
incurable. The cure of cataract in man is not 
very difficult; but the inflammation caused by the 
operation in the horse, and the power of the re- 
tractor muscle, are too great to afford any chance 
of success. When one eye is lost by disease, the 
sight of the other, however sound it may appear, 
is not likely to be long preserved. 

The tooth-ache is another complaint, from which 
the human and the equine races are sufferers in 
common. A veterinary surgeon can tell when a 
horse is thus affected, by the peculiar manner in 
which he raises his fore leg. Rheumatism and 
chronic asthma are also as often met with in the 
mews as in the hospital. If a horse is asthma- 
tic, it is easily detected by pressing the wind- 
pipe closely with the finger and thumb. This 
brings on that husky cough which marks the 
disease. 

As he acquires certain moral qualities by inhe- 
ritance, such as spirit, activity, and docility, so 
the horse acquires certain hereditary diseases, or, 
at all events, it is reasonable to presume that he 
does so. If a horse, after active exercise, has a 
chill, inflammatory symptoms present themselves, 
and he must be treated as his master would be, to 
some extent, under similar circumstances. The 
state of the pulse will usually indicate the exist- 
ence of inflammatory action. The only place where 
the pulse can be felt to advantage, so as to dis- 
criminate the sensation with accuracy, is under 
the jaw, where the sub-maxillary artery can be 
pressed against the bone. In a healthy horse, the 
intervals are about forty or forty-five per minute. 
When it exceeds this by ten or twelve pulsations, 
the horse is not well; but the circulation may be 
momentarily accelerated even to that extent by 
sudden alarm. It is therefore advisable to ap- 
proach him quietly, and to caress him for a minute 
or two, if he shrinks from approach. That an 
animal so constantly on his feet should be subject 
to corns, is not at all surprising. The part affected 
is usually at the corner of the heel, on the inside, 
just at the point where the shoe terminates. It is, 
in fact, a bruise of the sole of the foot, and arises 
from the same cause as that which afflicts so many 
pedestrians—undue pressure of the shoe. 

Some horse-doctors treat their patients on the 
homeeopathic system. They do not give them 
globules, but administer what are called “ mother- 
tinctures.” An homeopathic dose for a horse, we 
may observe, is something more than a thimble- 
ful: a wine-glass might perhaps be the measure 
of an average dose of the diluted tincture. All 
formidable operations are now generally performed 
under the influence of chloroform ; but we are not 
aware that this anesthetic agent is employed, as it 
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is with certain timid people of our own species, 
for the simple extraction of a tooth. 

It is needless to say, inasmuch as every person 
that has had any experience of this portion of the 
animal kingdom must be painfully cognizant, that 
horses have their mental infirmities, which are 
difficult to detect, and still more difficult to cure. 
Vicious horses are generally cunning, and try their 
rider before they experimentalize upon his forbear- 
ance. It has often been remarked, that where the 
horse exhibits much of the white of the eye, he is 
vicious, and this notion is not without foundation. 
The white of the ball is exposed when the eye is 
thrown back, to watch the approach of a stranger 
into the stall, and this jealous vigilance is itself 
indicative of temper. If you are in a stable with 
a vicious horse, and he shows a disposition to bite 
or strike, you should, unless you can safely retreat, 
at once approach the head, and seize the halter- 
rein close to his nose. By this means you may 
check the animal into temporary tranquillity, un- 
til the ostler comes to your assistance and releases 
you, by picking up the fore-foot, or some other 
discipline by which his ill-conditioned pupil is 
usually restrained. In like manner, you should 
never stand behind a horse whose temper is at 
all capricious, without getting the groom to lift 
one of his fore-feet. By this precaution you insure 
your safety, as no horse is simple enough to risk 
his equilibrium by kicking, with only two legs— 
and those not fellows—for his support. 

Horses, like their drivers, also have certain little 
eccentricities, which, however, are often attended 
with serious consequences, both to themselves and 


those in whose service they are employed. We 
have seen him pertiuaciously repel a stout elderly 
gentleman in a gig from the top to the foot of 


Balham Hill. A little friend of ours assures us 
that a very tall horse, which he hired at some 
respectable livery stables, danced on its hind-legs 
for nearly seven minutes, with him clasped to its 
back, We have a vivid impression of an animal’s 
teeth upon our right shoulder, while we were once 
admiringly contemplating his symmetry. Some 
horses have an odd fancy for crib-biting ; they will 
grasp the manger, and, holding it with their teeth, 
suck in the air, or at least appear to do so; the 
effect of which is not infrequently to impair the 
digestive powers—for they often suffer from dys- 
pepsia—and render the animal poor and unat- 
tractive. 

Every horse, like his master, has a peculiar 
physiognomy and deportment, so to speak, by 


which you may tell not only his natural disposition, | 


but also the amount and kind of education which 
he has received. 
them hold their heads very high, and will scarcely 
condescend to notice, much less to co- operate in 
any useful work with, the lower orders. Some 
are ridiculously shy, w hile others are provokingly 
perverse and wrong-headed. One 
by a straw; another will do anything but what 
is required, standing immovable when you urge 
him to proceed, and showing unreasonable haste 
to start when deliberation is most needed. Some 
are fidgetty, and more so when young than when 
advanced in years. Some are models of humi- 
lity, gentleness, and long-suffering, while others 
are deficient in all these qualities, Some are 





Those who have royal blood in | 


/ us on more than one occasion. 


is terrified | 





more fond of play than of steady and regular 
employment, while others perform their daily 
toil with a quiet perseverance which is above 
all praise. Soime are affectionate and sociable, 
“winnowing” with joy when they see a pleasant- 
looking friend, and rubbing their long heads 
against his shoulder while he addresses them in 
language which they can understand. Lastly, 
some are wrapped up in their own thoughts, and 
would rather be left alone; while a few that we 
have met with in their peregrinations—chiefly 
dustmen’s horses—seem addicted to somnambu- 
lism, for we have caught them actually walking in 
their sleep ! 

Horses have been employed for draught pur- 
poses from the earliest times. The Nineveh 
sculptures exhibit them harnessed to the warrior’s 
chariot, aud the monuments of ancient Egypt are 
distinguished by similar delineations. In them 
we see the horse, as it were, ennobled, the proud 
associate of kings, his native daring unbroken by 
hard and monotonous labour, It is in our large 
towns that we see the animal reduced to his most 
servile condition. There is a marked contrast 
between the plump and comfortable galloway, 
which the farmer’s wife drives to the market, and 
the sorry hack attached to a street-cab. The 
former is seldom over-worked, his food is ample 
and good, and he takes his rest at regular intervals. 
With the latter, however, all these conditions are 
reversed. If the weather is fine, he may remain 
for hours on the “stand” inactive; but let a 
swart shower create a demand for the comforts 
which he can supply, and he is literally run off 
his legs, and at the expiration of his day’s work 
he finds himself perhaps three or four miles 
distant from home. Then he is called upon for 
night duty ; and Sunday, which the farmer’s horse 
invariably has to himself, is, in most cases, no day 
of rest for our poor town traveller. In the morn- 
ing he is driven at his highest speed, perchance to 
the railway station, and in the afternoon he attends 
funerals, 

His master, too, is probably a person of inferior 
temper. Not that we would include all masters in 
that description. Some are tender of their cattle, 
and would be more so if circumstances allowed. 
The driver, like himself, is often one that has seen 
better days. Not long ago, on getting out of a 
patent safety-cab and inquiring the fare, we were 
startled by the respondent observing, with a smile, 
“ Whatever you please, Mr. »’ addressing 
us by name. ‘This led to further inquiries ; when 
the driver, a young man with a bloated face, but 
in whose address there were some traces of the 
poor gentleman, informed us that he was for 
eighteen months clerk in a large mercantile esta- 
blishment, where he had had the pleasure of seeing’ 
Unfortunately, he 
had become counected with some gay companions, 
and evening parties aud late hours had produced 
their natural results — inattention to business. 
Again and again he was remonstrated with by his 
principal for his repeated breaches of punctuality ; 
and at length he was dismissed, his only fault 
being a want of steadiness and resolution. He 
was an expert accountant, and his integrity was 
unimpeachable. After leaving the city merchant's 
he obtained a situation at a custom-house agents ; 
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but his evil habits still pursued him; he was con- 
stantly late; and so he sank lower and lower, until 
he was driven by sheer necessity to take the posi- 
tion of a cabman, being ashamed to return home 
or face his father, who had brought up a large 
family with credit, and had only to deplore one 
erring’ son. 

It was from this casual acquaintance that we 
obtained some curious and useful information con- 
nected with his vocation. ‘The difficulty often 
experienced to get a cab in wet weather was ex- 
plained, it being the practice to drive off the 
“ stand” when rain came on, and to wait at taverns 
and places of public resort for better fares than 
could be secured under ordinary circumstances. 
In other words, by pretence of being already en- 
gaged, the drivers can pick their customers, and 


of course resist every demand for their services, | 


unless flavoured by a bonus. He also stated the 


reason why property left in cabs so seldom found | 


its way to Somerset House, where, by the police re- 
gulations, if ought always to be taken. The cab- 


man, it appears, receives only one shilling for his | 


trouble and loss of time, from which, he assured us, 
twopence was deducted for registration. Though 
often at war with society, we gathered from his 
conversation that there existed among his class a 
bond of brotherhood. 
assist one another when in distress ; aud some of 
them were distinguished by virtues which would 
adorn any station. Amongst these he mentioned 
conscientiousness and civility, which, we candidly 
believe, were combined in his own person. 

There are few draught-horses that have better 
food and medicine provided for them than those em- 
ployed by some of our large brewers. ‘Their work is 
laborious, but itis always carefully proportioned to 


their capabilities, and never exceeds their strength. | 
A skilful veterinary surgeon visits them every | 


morning before they leave the stable, and if any 
individual manifests symptoms of disease, however 
slight, he is not permitted on any account to stir 
out, Their work is commonly done before night- 


fall; and on Sunday they may dream of the pastures | 


where they passed their youth, and at which they 
are sometimes permitted to glance when business 
calls them, as it frequently does, a little way out 
of town. It was from this class that the team 
which drew the “ Great Duke’s” funeral car was 
selected, and nobly did they discharge their honour- 
able office. 

It is difficult to contemplate the sable-coated 
and handsome quadrupeds who are exclusively 
employed in funeral duties, without a feeling of 
melancholy interest. We were recently taken into 
the stables of a large furnishing undertaker, where 
from thirty to forty horses were taking their 
evening repast. Each had his name inscribed 
over his manger: “ Sultan” aud “ King John” 
being worthy representatives of royalty, and 
“ Barbarossa,”’ ‘‘ Judith,” “ Saladin,” and “ Black 
Prince,” answering well to those exalted appella- 
tions. 

If we desire to see the influence of training 
upon the brute creation, it is in artillery-horses 
that we shall find it most strikingly exhibited. 
The horse is by nature what; speaking of men, 
we should (though erroneously) call a “ nervous” 
animal, He is irightened by a shadow; a jet of 
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They were always ready to | 





| water at once throws him off his guard ; and in the 
presence of fire he becomes completely paralysed, 
and falls a helpless victim to the flames, from his 
terror depriving him of all power of motion. 
Placed under the tuition of a “ rough-rider,” his 
nerves are strengthened, his self-possession is re- 
stored, and he appears as insensible to danger as 
the soldier whose glance he comprehends, and 
whose nod he instinctively obeys. A sword is 
flashed before his eyes, but he does not flinch; a 
pistol is discharged close to his ear, but not a 
muscle quivers; he listens undismayed to the roar 
of the cannon, and the shouts of rushing legions 
, Will not induce him to stir from the gun-carriage, 
_ Which is his “post of honour,” till the signal is 
given for retreat, when his speed is equal to that 
of the wildest of his race. At night he lies down 
to rest with the bombardier, whose haversack is 
| strapped to his saddle-girth, and neither hunger 
nor thirst will induce him to wander in search of 
| forage beyond the outposts which form a cordon 
militaire on the gloomy fire-lit plain. 

Our equine catalogue is not exhausted, but we 
must conclude. There is the country doctor's 
horse and the minister's horse, both sleek and 
geutle creatures—who carry baln and blessings 
with them wherever they go. And then there are 
the fireman’s horses—stalwart and rampant, upon 
| Whose courage and fleetness our lives and property 
every night depend. We have purposely omitted 
any reference to the racehorse—as being devoted 
exclusively to exercises not of a humanizing ten- 
dency ; they merely show how the noblest gifts of 
; nature may be perverted, and the bounties of 
Providence rendered instruments cof evil, rather 
than of good, by the unscrupulous and unreflecting 
portion of mankind, 


Losing ALtL.—A Family Scene.—'There is something 
exceedingly tender, as well as instructive, in the following, 
which we take from the “ Child’s Paper :’— A few years 
ago a merchant failed in business. Hewent home one 
evening. ‘What is the matter? asked his wife. ‘I am 
| beggared—I have lost my all! he exclaimed, pressing his 
hand upon his forehead, as if his brain was a-whirl. ‘ All,’ 
said his wife; ‘I am left.’ ‘ All, papa,’ said his eldest 
boy; ‘here am I.’ ‘ And I, too, papa,’ said his little girl, 
running up and putting her arms around his neck. ‘I’s 
not lost, papa,’ repeated Eddie. ‘And yon have your 
health left,’ said his wife. ‘And your two hands to work 
with, papa,’ said his eldest; ‘and I can help you.’ ‘And 
| your two feet to carry youabout.’ ‘And your two eyes to 
see with, papa,’ said little Eddie. ‘You have God’s pro- 
inises,’ said the grandmother. ‘ And a good God,’ said his 
wife. ‘And heaven to go to,’ said the little girl. ‘And 
Jesus, who came to fetch us there,’ said his eldest. ‘God 
forgive me!’ said the poor merchant, bursting into tears, ‘1 
have not lost all. What are the few thousands, which 1 
call my all, to these precious things which God has left 
me?’ aud he clasped his family to his bosom, aud kissed 
his wife and child with a thankful heart. Ah! no, there 
are many things more precious than gold and bank stocks, 
valuable as these may be in their place. When the ‘ Cen- 
tral Ainerica’ was foundering at sea, bags and purses of 
gold were strewn about the deck as worthless—as the 
merest rubbish.” 





Praxer.—if you would be rich in all grace, be much 
in prayer. Conversing with God assimilates the soul to 
him, beautifies it with the beains of his holiness, as Moses’ 
face shined when he returned from the mount. It is 
prayer brings all our supplies from heaven ; like the mer- 
chant’s ships, she bringeth her food from afar.— Leighton, 
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Roman Pustications.—The publications of Rome 
were perused no doubt by the senators, the knights, and 
the freedmen of the city; there is evidence to show that in 
many cases they penetrated far into the provinces, and for 
some kinds of writing, at least, there was a regular sale at 
Lugdunum, or any other provincial capital. Some curious 
calculations have been made to show that the rapidity with 
which copies could be multiplied by hand from dictation 
was little less than that of printing. It is not impossible 
that a limited number of copies, a hundred, for instance, 
could be written quicker iu the librarian’s workshop, than 
a single one could be set up in type by the printer. This, 
of course, supposes the employment of avast number of 
scribes ; but these were slaves cheaply purchased and main- 
tained at little cost. The exceedingly low price of books 
at Rome, if we may take the poems of a popular author 
as an example, show that the labour must have been much 
less or much cheaper than we usually imagine. The world 
of Roman society, the circles of rank and fashion in the 
city and its neighbourhood, were permeated by the pub- 
lished thoughts of their favourite writers with electric 
speed and electric diffusiveness. It would be too much to 
dignify with the name of devotion to literature the apti- 
tude of the educated Roman for the use of his style and 
tablets. No doubt the vice of the popular system of in- 
struction was its tendency to degenerate into the conning 
of facts, maxims, and the commonplaces of the schools, 
rather than the cultivation of thought. ‘Trained from 
childhood to observe and imitate, he was versed in all the 
forms of literature, while he lacked perhaps the ideas to 
fillthem. Hence the facility with which mere children, 
as in the cases more than once referred to, produced set 
orations on hackneyed subjects. With their note-books 
crammed with the accumulated jottings from a long course 
of dictations, they were prepared to produce, at short 
notice, passable exercitations on any ordinary topic. Ovid, 
speaking of the precocity of his poetical talent, tells us 
that in childhood his thoughts ran spontaneously in verse ; 
and the phrases with which the tablets or the memory of 
the Romans were stored, might seem of their own accord 
to take the form of continuous composition. Almost every 
distinguished man among them seems to have kept his 
journal or Ephemerides ; to have made collections of wise 
and witty sayings; to have turned some of his observa- 
tions on men and things into verse; to have strung to- 
gether a volume of miscellaneous extracts from his reading, 
and the multiplication of a few copies of these stray leaves 
constituted the publication of a book. With the character 
of the common literature of the day, the Cwsarean govern- 
went had every selfish reason to be satisfied. It was 
engrossing ; it occupied many restless minds to the exclu- 
sion of all dangerous subjects, either of action or reflection. 
Tt seems to have been lively; it was, at least, fascinating. 
It was generally voluptuous, to enervate the strong and 
daring ; it was satisfied with a low range of topics, leaving 
loftier themes to reserved and solitary genius.—Jeri- 


vale’s * History of the Romans wader the Empire.” 

Mr. Rarey’s Mops or Tamine Victous Horsss.— 
Take up one fore foot and bend his knee till his hoof is 
bottom upwards, and nearly touching his body; then slip 
@ loop over his knee, and up until it comes above the pas- 
tern joint, to keep it up, being careful to draw the loop 


together between the hoof and pastern joint with a second 
strap of some kind, to prevent the loop from slipping down 
and coming off. This will leave the horse standing on 
three legs; you can now handle him as you wish, for it is 
utterly impossible for him to kick in this position. There 
is something in this operation of taking up one foot that 
conquers a horse quicker and better than anything else 
you can do to him. There is no process in the world equal 
te it to break a kicking horse, for several reasons: first, 
there is a principle of this kind in the nature of the horse, 
that by conquering one member you conquer, to a great 
extent, the whole horse. When you first fasten up a 
horse’s foot he will sometimes get very mad, and strike 
with his knee, and try every possible way to get it down ; 
but he cannot do that, and will soon give up. This 
will conquer him better than anything you could do, and 





without any possible danger of hurting himself or you 
either ; for you can tie up his foot, and sit down and look 
at him until he gives up. When you find that he is con- 
quered, go to him, let down his foot, rub his leg with your 
hand, caress him, and let him rest a little; then put it up 
again. Repeat this a few times, always putting up the 
same foot, and he will soon learn to travel on three legs, 
so that you can drive him some distance. As soon as he 
gets a little used to this way of travelling, put on your har- 
ness, and hitch him toa sulky. If he is the worst kicking 
horse that ever raised a foot, you need not be fearful of his 
doing any damage while he has one foot up; for he cannot 
kick, neither can he run fast eneugh to do any harm ; and, 
if he is the wildest horse that ever had harness on, and has 
run away every time he has been hitched, you can now 
hitch him in a sulky, and drive him as you please ; and, if 
he wants to run, you can let him have the lines, and the 
whip too, with perfect safety ; for he can go but a slow 
gait on three legs, and will soon be tired, and willing to 
stop; only hold him enough to guide him in the right 
direction, and he will soon be tired and willing to stop at 
the word. Thus you will effectually eure him at once of 
any further notion of running off. Kicking horses have 
always been the dread of everybody ; you always hear men 
say, when they speak about a bad horse, “I don’t care 
what he does, so he don’t kick.” ‘This new method is an 
effectual cure for this worst. of all habits. ‘There are plenty 
of ways by which you can hitch a kicking horse, and force 
him to go, though he kicks all the time; but this doesn’t 
have any good effect towards breaking him, for we know 
that horses kick because they are afraid of what is behind 
them, and when they kick against it and it hurts them, 
they will only kick the harder; and this will hurt them 
still more, and make them remember the scrape much 
longer, and make it still more difficult to persuade them to 
have any confidence in anything dragging behind them ever 
after.x—Rarey on Horse-laming. 


iow to Krzr Rats ovr oF your Dwr.irne.— 
Let the bricklayer secure all the holes, and put the drains 
in complete repair, and after that well line them with a 
thick layer of cement. But if they are very much dilapi- 
dated, it will be much cheaper and much safer to have 
them done with pottery drain-pipe, with a trap at the end, 
for pottery pipe is entirely proof against the teeth and 
claws of rats; while, on the other hand, they will gnaw 
throngh both lead and zinc. But should you have them 
repaired with brick, let him run iron gratings in grooves, 
at the ends ; then, if at any time there should be a stoppage, 
it will only be necessary to draw up the gratings, and the 
obstruction is removed; but be sure to let them down 
directly after. By this means the rats will be kept most 
effectually ont of your premises, and all the annoyances 
and expenses they otherwise incur be entirely obviated.— 
-_ : their Ilistory, with numerous Anecdotes, by Uncle 

ames. 


To Prevent THE SKIN FROM DISCOLOURING AFTER 
4 Brow or a Faru.—Take a little dry starch or arrow- 
root, and merely moisten it with cold water, and Jay it on 
the injured part ; this must be done immediately, so as to 
prevent the action of the air upon the skin; however, it 
may be applied some hours afterwards with effect ; it keeps 
down swelling, and cleanses and facilitates the healing of 
scratches from a fall on the gravel or otherwise. 


Tuz Wrone Enp or THE Sricx.—In the Cowt- 
Baron annually held at Fiskerton, a village near Lincoln, 
when land is passed to a new tenant, the steward takes hold 
of the end of a staff and the tenant hold of the other. 
Hence, in case of a bad bargain, comes the proverb, “ He 
has got hold of the wrong end of the stick.” 


Cnarity or Love.—From the lust of pride the 
angels fell, and men from the lust of knowledge; but of 
charity there is no excess, and neither angel nox man was 
ever imperilled thereby.—Zord Bacon. 


So1itupeE shows us what we should be; society shows 
us what we are, 
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